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The War 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN * 


[Released to the press May 27] 


On the last evening of the Harvard Tercen- 
tenary Celebration, September 18, 1936, a con- 
cert was given in Symphony Hall at which, for 
the final number, Dr. Koussevitsky played his 
special arrangement of “Fair Harvard”. That 
was indeed the dropping of the curtain on one 
of the most impressive academic gatherings in 
the history of our country or of any country. 
I had come all the way from Japan to attend, 
and the inspiration of those memorable three 
days in the lives of many of us can never fade. 
Dr. Koussevitsky began “Fair Harvard” softly 
and slowly, like a hymn; the second verse surged 
up and out; and the last verse, with the 
Symphony Orchestra and the Tercentenary 
Chorus, composed of 825 Harvard and Radcliffe 
voices, playing and singing fortissimo with all 
their hearts and souls as if to give expression 
to the glory of Harvard and all that Harvard 
stands for, rang out like an exultant march, 
symbolizing the irresistible and _ inevitable 
triumph of American youth crashing through 
all obstacles to victory. 


Farewell! Be thy destinies onward and bright! 
To thy children the lesson still give, 

With Freedom to think, and with patience to bear, 
And for right ever bravely to live. 


“With freedom to think.” That phrase repre- 
sents one of the fundamental causes for which 
our nation is fighting today; it represents one of 
the fundamental causes for whose defense Har- 
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vard, in the vanguard of our nation, has girded 
herself for war. That Harvard finds herself in 
that vanguard is due primarily to the traditions 
of the university and the essential values of life 
for which the university stands, but it is also 
due in large measure to the enlightened vision 
and the indomitable resolution of the leader who 
sits here beside me. Vision alone would not 
have been enough. In the midst of questioning 
and doubt in many quarters, only strength, de- 
termination, and exalted courage. “with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right”, could have brought the university to the 
outstanding position it holds in our united war 
effort today, and it is to the leadership of the 
president of the university that Harvard owes 
her present proud position as one of the fore- 
most military and naval academies in the United 
States. A friend said to me the other day quite 
simply, “Thank God for Conant”, a sentiment 
which our Harvard Alumni Association most 
heartily and most gratefully echoes. 


President Conant, the alumni of Harvard 
note that this is a momentous year of your life. 
We are aware that it includes the attainment of 
your fiftieth birthday and the completion of 
your tenth year as president of this great 
institution. 

We look back over the decade, and we are 
deeply grateful for the courage, vision, and the 
leadership you have brought to Harvard. We 
look forward with high confidence and affection 
to your continuing service in the days of peace 
which we hope are not too many years ahead. 

It is my great pleasure and privilege to pre- 
sent you on behalf of the Harvard Alumni 
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Association this small gift as a token of our 
esteem. The gift, an ashtray dating from 1685 
and an inkstand dating from 1760, bears this 
inscription: 

To James Bryant Conant on the occasion of the tenth 
Harvard commencement since his election to office. In 
recognition of his leadership and foresight in a decade 
divided between peace and war; in gratitude for his 
strengthening example as alumnus scientist educator 

and patriotic citizen. 


On the reverse are these words from Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: 


The sun set, but set not his hope; 
Stars rose, his faith was earlier up. 


“With freedom to think.” During the past 
10 years I have lived in a country where free 
thought is not tolerated. Indeed, a large and 
important branch of the police force known as 
the “Thought Control Police” was constantly 
on the alert to ferret out so-called “dangerous 
thoughts”. If those who were suspected of har- 
boring thoughts which could be interpreted as 
running counter to the policies and measures of 
their totalitarian leaders did not, under third- 
degree methods or worse, see the light and be- 
come regenerated to the satisfaction of the 
authorities, they quite simply remained in prison 
or disappeared. Much the same situation pre- 
vails in the other Axis countries; they, also, are 
enshrouded in a foul miasma of intellectual fog, 
distorted information, untruth and lies, in which 
“freedom to think” is, under dire penalties, pro- 
hibited. Access to the truth is, so far as hu- 
manly possible, denied to the peoples in those 
misguided lands. Freedom to think, freedom 
to seek the truth—for those great principles we 
fight today. 

“With patience to bear.” Is not the record 
of our pre-war relations with our present 
enemies a long, long story of almost superhuman 
patience in the face of continued insults, out- 
rage, and deadly menace? Need I mention, 
among many other provocations, the savage 
treatment of the Jews by the Nazis, the sinking 
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of the Panay, the utterly inhuman bombing of 
missions, hospitals, and schools throughout 
China by the Japanese? Need I mention the 
repeated promises broken, the perennial assur- 
ances unfulfilled? Yes, we bore with extraor- 
dinary patience, and for many years before 
Pearl Harbor. We and our allies again and 
again showed a willingness to pay the price of 
peace : to be reasonable when it would have been 
pleasanter to be heroic, to be patient when every 
impulse was toward angry retaliation. 

“And for right ever bravely to live.” From 
the earliest days of our pioneering the Amer- 
ican people have lived bravely. When war has 
been forced upon us we have fought bravely. 
Today we fight for our land, our homes, and our 
way of life—that we may live for the right as 
we conceive and always have conceived it. 

Wars are often directly or indirectly traceable 
to economic factors. Elimination of various 
economic inequalities, discriminations, and even 
injustices will go far toward preventing inter- 
national conflicts. But another factor, namely 
an understanding of other peoples and of the 


history, psychology, and resources of other peo- 
ples, if that understanding existed, might often 


act as a preventive of war. In the old days in 
Berlin before 1914 I constantly saw exemplified 
among the German people, and especially among 
the Junker army officers, a complete failure to 
grasp foreign psychology. Their estimates of 
other peoples were always wrong. Would the 
Germans have attacked France in 1914 if they 
had then known that they were to face even- 
tually the combined might of Britain, France, 
and the United States? 

And what of Japan in 1941? Throughout 
these many years the Japanese people and espe- 
cially the military elements, few of whom have 
ever been abroad, were told that the United 
States was an imperialistic nation determined 
to drive Japan to the wall by reaching out for a 
preponderant position in east Asia and by cut- 
ting Japan off from access to the raw materials 
which she needed for her national security and 
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welfare. Utterly futile were our efforts to con- 
vey to them the truth: that our country and our 
people wished Japan well; that we wanted and 
needed a prosperous Japan, if only because the 
trade of our two countries was largely comple- 
mentary rather than competitive; and that if 
only they would abandon armed aggression and 
the use of force as an instrument of national 
policy we, for our part, would gladly cooperate 
with them in insuring a free flow of trade and 
commerce, access to needed raw materials on 
the basis of equality of opportunity, and such 
other legitimate activities as would conduce to 
their welfare and a rising standard of living. 
But they turned a deaf ear. 

The Japanese regarded us as a pampered and 
decadent people, dependent upon our daily lux- 
uries and comforts, unwilling and unable to 
make the self-sacrifices and self-denials required 
for successful war. Democracy they considered 
bankrupt. American life and morale were rep- 
resented to them as being undermined by isola- 
tionism, labor troubles, and general disunity. 
How could such a nation and such a disrupted 
people ever become united and fight a successful 
war? 

Even today the Japanese people are allowed 
no conception of our mighty war effort, no 
knowledge of our military and naval victories. 
They are allowed no access to the truth. No 
foreign newspapers or magazines, no short-wave 
radio sets are permitted. They are told of a 
continuing series of Japanese successes, few 
Japanese losses, and a long line of American 
defeats. 

But I think that their leaders, who have access 
to the facts, must already be able to read the 
handwriting on the wall. Those leaders must 
already perceive that democracy, far from being 
bankrupt, is capable of superlative and steadily 
accelerating effort, and that Japan’s days as a 
once proud and aggressive nation are to come to 
anend. If only they had better understood the 
psychology and capacities of the American peo- 
ple, if only they had been allowed to know that a 
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free people like ourselves can and will achieve 
unity and will fight to victory not only for our 
national safety but for principle and righteous- 
ness and truth. They knew it not. But they 
shall know! 

And they shall know more. They shall learn 
not only of the stamina and character of the 
American people but of our determination to 
fight and to win for something beyond our mere 
national safety. The willingness of the United 
States to fight for principle is ingrained in the 
fibre of our people. President Roosevelt, in his 
annual message to the Congress on January 4, 
1939, expressed that eternal verity in better 
words than I could find: 


“There comes a time in the affairs of men when 
they must prepare to defend not their homes 
alone but the tenets of faith and humanity on 
which their churches, their governments, and 
their very civilization are founded. The de- 
fense of religion, of democracy, and of good 
faith among nations is all the same fight. To 
save one we must now make up our minds to 


save all.” 


“For right ever bravely to live.” It is for 
those fundamental concepts that we fight today. 

A primary axiom of war is to know your 
enemy. Yet how little our people as a whole 
really know or understand the Japanese. We 
fall into the perfectly natural error of trying to 
measure Japanese mentality and psychology 
with western yardsticks jand thus arrive at 
wrong conceptions and false conclusions. It is 
their military machine that teaches the Japanese 
people ruthlessness and barbarism. The hide- 
ous cruelties practised in the course of their cam- 
paigns in China and elsewhere, their bombing 
of defenseless towns and villages, their cold- 
blooded slaughter of civilians are not the spon- 
taneous acts of wild beasts in human form. 
Those Japanese soldiers are controlled by proba- 
bly the most rigid discipline that exists in any 
army in the world. Absolute obedience to com- 
mands is inculcated. They are taught that to 
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disobey an officer is to disobey the Emperor. 
Their acts of ruthlessness are a part of a care- 
fully planned strategy, a strategy developed by 
their military leaders in the mistaken belief 
that such acts will gradually undermine and 
eventually break the morale of their enemies. 
It may be assumed that the execution of prison- 
ers taken in the Doolittle raid over Japan was 
carried out with that end in view. Unques- 
tionably they believed that that utterly savage 
act would exert an intimidating effect on the 
American people. How little do we understand 
their character. How little do they understand 
ours. How little do they understand our ca- 
pacity for sustained anger in the face of in- 
famous affront or our unconquerable determina- 
tion once the issue is joined to work, to sacrifice, 
to fight through to victory for the fundamental 
principles of our way of life. But they shall 
know ! 

What I am leading up to is this: Even in our 
own country—and I have been all over our coun- 
try since coming home last summer—I find a 
surprising and ominous lack of understanding 
among our own people of the problems of for- 
eign affairs and of the lives, history, resources, 
habits, and psychologies of foreign nations and 
foreign peoples. Various bodies throughout the 
Nation are doing admirable service in fields 
hitherto inadequately explored in this country, 
but they are only nuclei which should be greatly 
expanded as time goes on. After the war, when 
the liberal arts can once again come into their 
own, all our institutions of learning should in 
my opinion lay far more emphasis than in the 
past on these things, and I earnestly hope that 
here again Harvard may be in the vanguard. 
The ways and means are for the authorities to 
consider. I venture merely to lay down the gen- 
eral principle that in our country, as in every 
country in the world, a goodly knowledge not 
only of foreign psychologies but of the prob- 
lems—all the great problems—that beset foreign 
nations, particularly the Far Eastern nations 
and peoples, is the surest way of avoiding future 
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wars. Isolation in our modern world has become 
an anachronism. 

But first of all we must win the war. Ina 
peace-loving democracy like ours, the wheels of 
war grind slowly; there is, at the outset, inertia 
and friction. Weare not geared in time of peace 
for war; we begin war as novices. We start in 
low gear and painfully and with many creakings 
of the machine we gradually move to second 
gear. But finally we slip into high gear with the 
component parts of the mighty machine work- 
ing in unison, developing power as we go, and 
then nothing in the world can stop us, nothing 
in the world ever could stop us as a free people 
fighting not only for our way of life but for prin- 
ciple, righteousness, and truth; fighting so that 
our institutions of learning and, let us hope, the 
universities and colleges and schools everywhere 
may freely pursue again their search for truth; 
fighting so that freedom of thought and the lib- 
eral arts shall forever prevail; fighting so that, 
in the words of Emerson, aptly quoted by Presi- 
dent Conant at the Tercentenary, the scholar 
may freely take up into himself all the ability of 
the time, all the contributions of the past, all the 
hopes of the future. 

We have, I fear, a !ong, hard road still ahead, 
a road beset with much blood, much sweat, and 
many tears, before final victory can be achieved. 
The moral stimulation that comes to our people 
from successes on the field of battle, whether on 
land or sea or in the air, is good, but the danger 
of complacency is ever present. The Germans 
are hardy fighters, long trained for war ; the Jap- 
anese likewise, and between them they occupy 
today a very large proportion of the surface of 
the earth. 

Japan, in the far-flung areas now under her 
domination, now possesses all, or nearly all, the 
necessities for tremendous national power. We 
are dealing with fanatical warriors of intense 
stamina, staying power, and courage, who wel- 
come death on the field of battle and to whom 
surrender is generally an unthinkable disgrace. 
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Up until now, I fear, we have barely 
scratched and only slightly damaged their 
potential power. Yes, we have a long and diffi- 
cult road ahead, yet never for a single moment 
have I ever doubted our ultimate victory. 
Achievement of that victory will require the 
constantly progressive development of our own 
national production and power, and the maxi- 
mum effort of every man, woman, and child 
throughout our land—for even the child in 
following his daily curriculum is contributing, 
just as is every student, his share to the war 
effort. Even those who are children today will 
eventually have to take up the burden, if not 
of the war itself then of helping to construct a 
new world. But we cannot rest until that can- 
cer of militarism has been totally excised, 
rendered impotent further to function or to 
grow, and rendered powerless to reproduce 
itself in future. Once that has been accom- 
plished we shall, without any doubt, find 
healthy elements in Japan about which a stable 
edifice can be built, and that misguided nation 
may once again take its place as a respected 
member in the family of nations. 

Meanwhile, Harvard is proudly contributing 
and will continue to contribute her maximum 
share to the war effort of our country, and when 
I speak of Harvard I refer not only to the uni- 
versity itself but also to the great body of the 
Alumni Association. To membership in that 
body, and on behalf of the association, I cor- 
dially welcome you who today have received 
degrees from this university. Yours is the 
privilege, yours is the obligation, throughout 
life, of highly representing Harvard. No 
greater honor has come to me than to have been 
called to preside over this association during 
the past year. To my successor, most wisely 
chosen, the opportunities, the privileges, and 
the responsibilities, and, may I say, the great 
inspiration of the office are now with confidence 
entrusted. No general, leading a mighty army 
of 80,000 picked men, could ever experience the 
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well-justified pride that must be felt by any 
president of the Harvard Alumni Association. 
For just as Harvard herself is a powerful driv- 
ing force in the Nation, constantly leavening 
our national life with the finest types of Ameri- 
can manhood, prepared and inspired for service 
by “the herald of light and the bearer of love, 
till the stock of the Puritans die”, so the alumni 
of Harvard have with reverence and deep affec- 
tion for their Alma Mater taken up the torch 
handed on to them by the university. Now, 
more than ever before, they are called upon to 
be faithful to that trust. 

In closing I venture to read from a letter 
published not long ago in the Reader’s Digest. 
Perhaps most of you have already seen it, but it 
cannot be read too often. I only wish that it 
could be learned by heart by every American. 
It is called “Testament of Youth”, a letter from 
a United States naval aviator, missing since the 
Battle of Midway, to a friend at home: 


When you 


“The Fates have been kind to me. 


hear people saying harsh things about American 
youth, you will know how wrong they all are. 


“Many of my friends are now dead. To a 
man, each died with a nonchalance that each 
would have denied was courage, but simply 
called a lack of fear and forgot the triumph. 

“Out here between the spaceless sea and sky, 
American youth has found itself, and given of 
itself, so that a spark may catch, burst into 
flame, and burn high. If our country takes 
these sacrifices with indifference it will be the 
cruelest ingratitude the world has ever known. 

“You will, I know, do all in your power to 
help others keep the faith. My luck can’t last 
much longer. But the flame goes on and only 
that is important.” 


Gentlemen, Harvard and this association will 
see that “the flame goes on”, and that in leading 
to victory that flame shall illumine the world 
and shall make men free in their search for 
truth. 
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ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE? 


[Released to the press May 29] 


Only a few short years ago graduation from 
universities and technical schools was a difficult 
and unhappy occasion. The young men and 
women asked anxiously of their elders whether 
there was any place in the world for them; 
whether they were needed or wanted; whether 
their training was of real use. Their elders 
were not able to give any satisfactory answer. 
Every profession was said to be overcrowded. 
In most lines of endeavor a terrible word was 
used: overproduction. Graduates, who rightly 
combine great realism with high ideals, left their 
schools with a real reason to wonder whether 
their room would not be more welcome than 
their company. 

You have been fortunate in many matters, 
but particularly in this respect. No one today 
will leave you wondering whether you are really 
needed. Instead, there isa great wish that there 
were many, many more of you. Nov one will 
ask whether your training is useful. Everyone 
knows that every bit of it will be put to work 
overnight. No one talks of overproduction. 
Everything that can be produced will be needed, 
and still there will be none too much. Youth 
today has its great hour. 

I think this is not merely the temporary stress 
of war. In recent years your elders, too, have 
been at school—a harder school, which has its 
own severe way of teaching and which imposes 
its lessons. 

It is not likely that we shall talk of overpro- 
duction for some time to come, not even in agri- 
culture. The signs are already out, indeed, that 
for some time to come every means of agricul- 
tural production will be strained to the limit to 
take care of outstanding and pressing obliga- 
tions. This situation will last for some time. 
A single illustration will perhaps serve. 

We are at this moment entering a desperate 
but hopeful stage of this vast World War. We 
do not fight alone; it is open to question, indeed, 


*Delivered to the graduating class of Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, May 29, 1948. 





whether we could fight alone with real chance 
of final victory. Our allies, notably Britain, 
Russia, China, as well as the other United Na- 
tions, have strained every nerve to check and 
defeat the modern imitators of Genghis Khan. 
Russia alone has had to throw into a fighting 
front 3,000 miles long the flower of her produc- 
tive manhood and womanhood; she lost tempo- 
rarily a great part of her most fertile land. She 
will need food to the utmost extent of our trans- 
port: she will need it now, but she will need it 
even more pressingly next year. It is, rightly, 
a part of our obligation to see that food is avail- 
able and that it goes forward. And this is but 
one of many claims which we must meet as a 
necessary and obvious part of winning the war. 
Even after the military defeat of the Axis there 
will be a continuing obligation to work toward 
the necessary clean-up of the greatest mess in 
history ; and supply of food inevitably will be a 
major part of this process. 

This is a single dramatic illustration, but it 
scarcely gives an idea of the real problem. As 
countries are liberated, one by one, the immedi- 
ate problems will not diminish but will grow. 
Every new victory means an increased demand 
for supplies. It cannot be otherwise. 

You are, therefore, fortunate in having 
trained yourselves for direct production. That 
holds equal place with fighting; when the 
fighting stops, it will hold first place. For 
production is the base of all economic life. It 
must be the source of supply. It must make 
possible necessary distribution. It alone can 
give value to money and currency. Without 
it, no structure, economic or social, has any 
meaning. Today we think of the battle of 
production as a part of winning the war. It 
will indeed be the principal factor in winning 
the peace. 


Among the lessons which have been learned 
of recent years in the hard school of experience 
has been the lesson that production in any coun- 
try today depends in great measure on inter- 
national understanding. This is because, if 
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you disconnect any country from others, pro- 
duction suddenly becomes difficult and is 
rapidly found to be insufficient. We used to 
think that the United States was so nearly 
self-sufficient that international matters did 
not mean much to our factory towns and to 
our great farm areas. Many people still felt 
that as late as December 1941. Then one day 
a Japanese fleet cut us off from Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies; and only a little later a 
surprised country began to wonder whether it 
would not be paralyzed for lack of rubber and 
tin—a paralysis which would cut our motor 
traffic to nothing, cripple our farm machinery 
and our distribution, and force its effects back 
into the most isolated mountain home. 

I do not think that anyone here who has 
faced the possibility that motor transport 
would stop will say again that this country 
has no interest in foreign affairs. Again, the 
illustration could be carried, with less drama, 
into a thousand fields of life. 

Any production, of farm or factory, is most 
effective today if it is part of a general coopera- 


tive process in which substantially all the na- 


tions of the world have a part. Cut any 
country from the main channels of exchange 
and trade, and you condemn great numbers in 
that country to economic misery. 

There is a name for international economic 
cooperation. That name is commerce. By 
commerce we have exchanged services for 
services, goods for goods, payments against 
payments. The process can be helped from 
time to time by credit. When all the lines go 
down, and when we are dealing with ultimates, 
as we are in this war, we cut all the corners; 
we ask all hands to contribute what they can 
to the common cause; and we call the process 
“lend-lease”. Today, substantially all the 
United Nations are lend-leasing to each other: 
we to our allies and they to us. 

Wars fortunately do not last forever; and it 
is to be expected that in due time we shall no 
longer need lend-lease and will develop again 
the processes of trade and commerce which 
make your production and mine possible, 
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Probably that readjustment will have to be 
assisted by credit. But it must be assumed 
that if we are to live at all the international 
process will be reestablished. Certainly if you 
are to lead happy and fruitful lives in agricul- 
ture it must be restored. 

These are elementary and obvious facts. 
Less often do we go behind those facts and see 
what is really needed if this process of inter- 
national agreement is to be maintained. There, 
too, the bitter school of experience has taught 
some lessons. 

Before there can be any soundly based 
international commerce, there must be peace 
and the assurance of peace. No one, in the 
United States certainly, will accept without 
a struggle the idea that we and our children 
will live out our lives in a world perpetually 
at war or perpetually under the threat of war. 
We propose, if we can, to create a situation in 
which peace exists and in which the peace will 
be kept. This is what is meant by President 
Roosevelt’s phrase freedom from fear. We 
have learned that peace is not had by wishing. 
We have seen the most peaceful countries in 
the world—Norway, for example—shattered, 
despite the most correct behavior, by a neigh- 
bor from whom she had every right to expect 
gratitude and not enmity. Clearly, more is 
needed than good intentions and good conduct. 

We have learned, too, that the United States 
has no God-given immunity from this problem. 
On two occasions during the present war we 
have been in the most desperate national peril. 
The first occasion was in the summer of 1940, 
when the British alone stood against the Axis; 
when Germany planned, and indeed may have 
had within her power, the conquest of Britain. 
In that summer we were not adequately pre- 
pared; and had the German plan of seizing 
Britain, Iceland, and Greenland been carried 
out we should have had war on our own shores. 

The second occasion was last November. An 
American and British expedition was afloat, 
headed for North Africa to invade the Mediter- 
ranean. At that same moment a powerful 
Japanese force was launched against Guadal- 
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canal. Fortune blessed our arms and gave us 
victory in both battles. But had the issue been 
different we should have been sorely tried. If 
the Germans had forestalled us on the African 
shoulder and clinched their control of the At- 
lantic, if the Japanese had been able to drive 
us back to the mid-Pacific, we should today have 
been a besieged country. 

The two victories, coming within a few days, 
changed the entire aspect of the war. 

We must never forget that we could not have 
met this double peril alone. Our North African 
force was powerfully supported by the British 
attacking in Libya, by British naval and trans- 
port units, and by British and French armies. 
On the Pacific side we were working in con- 
junction with Australia, were using British 
islands and territories, and could develop our 
position only because we were in partnership 
with Australia, New Zealand, and Britain, who 
held the islands. Together we could block an 


attack in the Pacific and could smash into the 
Separately, neither 


Axis Mediterranean line. 
would have been able to meet the onslaught. 

Just as the combined effort prevented the 
peace-breaker from being victorious, combined 
effort could and can prevent anyone from daring 
to break the peace. The lesson which we did 
not learn in 1919 is writ for us in letters of fire 
today. Understandings with peace-loving na- 
tions must be found to assure that the peace 
will be kept. With assurance of peace the 
energies of this and other countries can be lib- 
erated for the constructive tasks which ought 
to be the crown of modern civilization. This 
has to be said and repeated and repeated again. 
The peace is lost unless it carries with it reason- 
able assurance that it will continue. Unless 
this is done, no businessman can make plans; no 
serious commerce can be started ; no constructive 
program can be realized; no progressive pro- 
gram stands a chance of success. 

The second essential is the reliance that the 
line of free movement of ideas, goods, and serv- 
ices must be kept open. This is itself a short 
statement of a profound set of conditions. You 
do not get open channels of trade unless you 
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have safe routes, adequate transport, and safety 
and certainty of handling. These, in turn, can 
only exist in a world in which standards of 
honesty and fair dealing are not only accepted 
in words but lived up to in dependable practice. 
In other words, the continued transit of goods 
which is needed for the life of every country 
depends at last on a world of honest men, dealing 
fairly with each other. 

National policies must be such that this can 
happen. You cannot expect to have free transit 
of goods if the nations of the world are engaged 
in building higher barriers to trade; if their 
tariff systems are rigged, one against the other, 
in the futile hope of catching a temporary ad- 
vantage; if they have tricks of discriminatory 
practice; if money and banking and interna- 
tional exchange rates are being worked one 
against the other. That is why the present dis- 
cussion in Washington of the Trade Agreements 
Act, the American method of seeking steadily 
to reduce these barriers, is of inestimable im- 
portance, both as a symbol of our willingness 
to work in a fairly organized world and for 
the solid achievements which have been reached 
by applying this method. 

That is why any government intent on win- 
ning the peace as well as the war has to think 
of the problem of monetary stabilization and 
to seek sound ways and means by which money 
shall assist and not retard the flow of goods. 

That is why we have to be working toward 
fair and equitable arrangements for transport, 
by sea and by air; toward systems of communi- 
cations which will adequately serve the needs of 
a modern world; and a number of similar 
problems. 

All these matters are a part of the fabric of 
affairs which has enabled this country to be 
productive beyond measure; which has made it 
possible for the United States to enjoy an 
abundance unknown in previous history. Per- 
haps a minor blessing out of the great sorrow 
of war is the fact that the war has taught us 
our vital interest in this fabric of arrangement 
between nations. These arrangements were al- 
ways present from the beginning of our history; 
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but in older days we took no thought of them 
or, more accurately, we took them for granted. 
In the quiet era of the nineteenth century the 
patterns had been set and they were peacefully 
observed. We had sufficient freedom to enter 
these patterns without working toward their 
creation. First, as a small power, we had little 
responsibility for building the pattern; later, 
in our growing strength, we were careful not 
to interrupt it. This great fabric of national 
relations thus existed by general consent; and 
we enjoyed the fruits of it. 

With 1914 that peaceful pattern came to a 
shattering end. It was never fully reestablished, 
though we had the illusion of its existence dur- 
ing the decade of the twenties. We know today 
that the forces were building even then for a 
new and greater catastrophe. One by one, the 
great trade routes were being cut or strangled; 
in different parts of the world three nations 
ordered their lives with the intent not of keep- 
ing the peace but of breaking it; of setting up 
a campaign for world-conquest and world- 
plunder on a scale so vast that this country de- 
clined to believe that it was the work of sane 
men. The convulsion of today is the result. 
Winning the peace of tomorrow must mean the 
rebuilding of those conditions under which 
peace and production under freedom can again 
go forward. 

Today no world offers us entry into a ready- 
made system. As the strongest single power, 
the world asks of us what system we will join 
in creating. It is our turn and time to speak. 

Victory, to be complete, must give us the 
structure of a new plateau of peace—not only 
as serving our vital national interest but also 
to meet the dictates of common humanity. It 
is notable that the conditions of such a plateau 
of peace are stated as “freedoms”—freedoms 
under which individuals as well as nations shall 
enjoy the fruit of victory. We know that free- 
dom from fear and want are within the range 
of modern productive equipment. Your agri- 
cultural technique has opened great vistas in 
new products. The technicians in laboratories 
see endless visions to be drawn from the raw 
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materials of the earth. The question asked of 
us—a question which will be answered by your 
generation—is whether we are wise enough, 
restrained enough, straight-thinking enough, 
and good enough to make sure that our social 
and political arrangements will permit us to 
benefit from this advance in technique. 

In closing, I dare not omit a statement which 
may seem strange in these days when economics 
and engineering are supposed to be dominant. 
I do not believe in economics or engineering 
or technique by themselves unless they are in- 
formed and directed by a faith which tran- 
scends material things. It has recently become 
usual to sneer at spiritual forces. But the 
hardest boiled technical students of history and 
the men who manage great affairs do not enter 
into that laughter. The anthropologist knows 
that no civilization has lasted more than a few 
years without a dominant faith. The his- 
torian knows that no community, and no em- 
pire, has yet been built except by men who had 
a faith transcending life itself. The diplomat 
knows that national strength is based on na- 
tional morals. The building of Utah in a for- 
bidding wilderness is a living witness. Your 
State was not set up by a colonization com- 
pany. It was made by men of vision and 
passionate spiritual belief. 

In this war we dispose of forces beyond the 
conceptions of history. At the close of it we 
shall have possibilities of production un- 
dreamed of by our fathers. We shall have in 
our hands the tools to make the world as we 
wish it. But what we wish, and what we will 
do, turns on the faith which each of us has. 

We must hold and keep our spiritual life, 
poignantly in the hour of battle, humbly in the 
hour of victory, proudly in the hour of sacri- 
fice, steadily in the long years of reconstruc- 
tion. You, as young men and women, will 
spend your lives in creating the new world. 
It may not be amiss to remember the words of 
the One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Psalm: 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labour 
in vain that build it: except the Lord keep the 
city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” 
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AMERICAN NATIONALS IN JAPANESE 
CUSTODY 


{Released to the press May 25] 


Relatives and friends of Americans held as 
prisoners of war by the Japanese military 
authorities have inquired of various agencies of 
the Government concerning the prospects for 
their early repatriation, suggesting in most 
cases that Japanese prisoners of war be offered 
in exchange for the Americans. 

There are three distinct categories of Ameri- 
can nationals in Japanese custody, namely: 


(1) Prisoners of war, that is, members of 
the American armed forces who have been 
captured by the Japanese armed forces, 

(2) Sanitary and religious personnel cap- 
tured while serving with the armed forces, and 

(3) Civilians in Japan or Japanese-occupied 
or controlled territory, the majority of whom 
have been interned. 


The status of negotiations for an exchange 
of civilian nationals between the United States 
and Japan was discussed in a press release ap- 
pearing in the Butiettn of May 22, 1943, page 
442. 

There is no customarily accepted practice 
among nations nor provision of international 
law or conventions for the return or exchange 
during war of able-bodied members of the 
armed forces of one belligerent captured by the 
forces of the opposing belligerents. It is a 
major objective of warfare to deplete as rapidly 
as possible the forces of the enemy, and it has 
so far been deemed inexpedient for military 
reasons to propose the release and return of 
able-bodied prisoners of war. In the circum- 
stances, there is no immediate prospect of ob- 
taining the release and return to the United 
States of able-bodied members of the American 
armed forces taken prisoners of war by the 
Japanese, 

The only prisoners of war whose release and 
return to their own country is provided for and 
sanctioned by international agreement and prac- 
tice are the seriously sick and seriously wounded 
who are no longer capable of contributing to 
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the enemy war effort. The release and return 
of such prisoners is provided for in the Geneva 
Prisoners of War Convention of 1929, which 
both Japan and the United States are apply- 
ing in this war. Steps are already under way 
for implementing the relevant provisions of 
that convention. Military operations and the 
difficulties of transportation through military 
zones are the principal obstacles at present in 
the way of such a movement. 

Negotiations are also under way for the re- 
lease and return of such captured sanitary and 
religious personnel as may not be needed to 
care for their compatriots who are prisoners 
of war. 

Every endeavor is being made to obtain the 
release as quickly as possible of those eligible 
therefor, and all feasible steps are being taken 
to provide for the well-being of all our na- 
tionals of whatever category in enemy hands 
until such time as they can be offered an oppor- 
tunity to return to their homes in the United 
States. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE PRESIDENT’S PER- 
SONAL REPRESENTATIVE IN FRENCH 
WEST AFRICA 


[Released to the press May 26] 


The President has appointed Admiral Wil- 
liam Glassford as his Personal Representative, 
with the rank of Minister, in French West 
Africa. Admiral Glassford will head an Ameri- 
can Mission at Dakar to coordinate and super- 
vise American activities in that area. He will 
leave for his post in the near future. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF LIBERIA 


[Released to the press May 24] 


His Excellency Edwin Barclay, President of 
the Republic of Liberia, who is expected to 
arrive in Washington at 4:25 p.m. May 26, 
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will be accompanied to this country by His Ex- 
cellency W. V. S. Tubman, President-elect of 
Liberia, and Capt. Alford Russ, of the Liberian 
Frontier Force. 

In addition to the above, the presidential 
party will include Mr. Walter F. Walker, Consul 
General of Liberia at New York; Brig. Gen. 
Benjamin O. Davis, U.S. Army, military aide; 
Mr. Frederick P. Hibbard, Department of State, 
formerly American Chargé at Monrovia, Li- 
beria; and Mr. Edward W. Nash, Department 
of State. 

President Barclay will proceed to the White 
House, where he will be received by President 
Roosevelt and an official welcoming committee. 
He will be tendered an official dinner at the 
White House on the evening of his arrival and 
will stay at the White House overnight. The 
following day, May 27, he will leave the White 
House for Blair House for the remainder of his 
stay in Washington. His program of activities 
in Washington will include visits to the Capitol ; 
Howard University; Fort Belvoir, Va.; Mount 
Vernon; and Arlington; and he will be honored 
at a dinner to be given by the Secretary of State 
and a reception by the Liberian Consul General, 
Mr. Walter F. Walker. On Sunday, May 30, 
President Barclay will leave Washington for 
visits to Akron and Columbus, Ohio; Buffalo, 
N.Y.; and Philadelphia to observe war-industry 
plants, shipyards, and other points of interest. 
He will conclude his official visit upon arrival 
in New York City, on June 4 or 5. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL 


At his press conference on May 24 the Secre- 
tary of State was asked to comment on the deci- 
sion of the Comintern in the Soviet Union to 
dissolve. The Secretary replied: 


“The dissolution of the Communist Interna- 
tional is welcome news. The elimination of that 
organization from international life and the ces- 
sation of the type of activity in which that or- 
ganization has in the past engaged is certain 
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to promote a greater degree of trust among the 
United Nations and to contribute very greatly 
to the whole-hearted cooperation necessary for 
the winning of the war and for successful post- 
war undertakings.” 
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ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH MEXICO 


{Released to the press May 25] 


The inaugural session of the Mexican - United 
States commission of experts to formulate a pro- 
gram for economic cooperation between the two 
Governments took place on May 25 in the office 
of the Under Secretary of Commerce, the Hon- 
orable Wayne C. Taylor. The Mexican Ambas- 
sador, His Excellency Francisco Castillo Najera, 
attended and opened the inaugural session. 

The Mexican delegates are Mr. Evaristo 
Araiza, general manager of the Monterrey Steel 
Works, Monterrey, Mexico, and Mr. Valentin R. 
Garfias, a well-known mining engineer. Repre- 
senting the United States are the Honorable 
Wayne C. Taylor, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Dr. Harry White, Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The secretaries to 
the respective delegations are Dr. Jesus Silva 
Herzog, of the Mexican Ministry of Finance, 
and Dr. Augustus Maffry, of the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

The joint commission, assisted by the techni- 
cal advisers from the interested agencies of their 
respective Governments, will meet from time to 
time from this date on. It is contemplated that 
after a number of sessions here in Washington 
the experts and their advisers will proceed to 
Mexico for a period of time, returning to Wash- 
ington to terminate their work. The 30-day 
period in which the experts are to complete 
their work began from the inaugural session on 
May 25. 
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VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE BOLIVIAN LABOR MIN- 
ISTRY 


[Released to the press May 28] 


Sefior Remberto Capriles Rico, Under Secre- 
tary of Labor of Bolivia, and Sefior Gastén Ar- 
duz Eguia, Director General of Social Inves- 
tigations in the Ministry of Labor, have arrived 
in the United States to make a study of labor 
legislation in this country. Their visit, which 
is at the invitation of the Department of State, 
will include a two months’ tour of the principal 
mining and agricultural regions and may be ex- 
tended to Canada if they find that they can ac- 
cept the invitation to that effect extended them 
by the International Labor Office. 

Three years ago, in 1940, the Government of 
Bolivia charged Sefiores Capriles Rico and Ar- 
duz Eguia with drafting a new labor code, 
which would contain also a project for a social- 
security system. The code was prepared ac- 
cordingly and submitted to the Government in 
1942. This year’s session of the Bolivian Con- 
gress is expected to take action on it. 

In 1941 Sefiores Capriles Rico and Arduz 
Eguia published jointly a book on Bolivia’s so- 
cial problems, dealing with living and working 
conditions of the country’s workers. It is en- 
titled ZZ Problema Social en Bolivia: Condi- 
ciones de Vida y Trabajo. Discussing these 
problems while in Washington, they made the 
following statement: 


“The Bolivian Government is interested in 
implanting a comprehensive system of social 
security in Bolivia. At the present time a com- 
mission made up of the several directors of in- 
dividual employees’ group-insurance organiza- 
tions has proposed the legislative bases and a 
project for a law which the Government may 
recommend to the approaching Congress. The 
Government is also interested in organizing the 
inspection and supervision of working con- 
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ditions, including health and social-security 
services.” 

On May 24 the Honorable Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, gave a luncheon in honor of 
the two distinguished visitors from the Bolivian 
Ministry of Labor. 

Detailed plans for the schedule to be followed 
by Sefiores Capriles Rico and Arduz Eguia are 
being drawn up by the Department of Labor in 
cooperation with related agencies. 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


[Released to the press May 24] 


Senor J. Marino Inchaustegui, prominent 
writer and historian of the Dominican Republic, 
arrived in Washington on May 24 for a three 
months’ visit as a guest of the Department of 
State. He will visit cultural centers and li- 
braries to obtain a knowledge of American 
methods on the basis of which he will be able 
to offer valuable contributions in the future to 
the primary and secondary educational systems 
of the Dominican Republic. 


[Released to the press May 24] 


Dr. Alfredo Caballero Escovar, rector of the 
University of the Cauca, at Popayan, Colombia, 
arrived in Washington on May 23 at the invita- 
tion of the Department of State. During his 
two months’ stay in the United States he will 
observe leading universities throughout the 
country. 
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EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


Treaty With China Relinquishing Extraterri- 
torial Rights in China 


[Released to the press May 24] 


On May 24 the President issued his proclama- 
tion of the American-Chinese treaty relinquish- 
ing extraterritorial rights in China and the 
accompanying exchange of notes signed at 
Washington January 11, 1943.1. The proclama- 
tion declares that the treaty and exchange of 
notes came into force on May 20, the day of 
the exchange of ratifications of the two Govern- 
ments at Washington. 


*For texts of the treaty and the accompanying notes 
see the BULLETIN of Mar. 20, 19438, p. 240. 
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Defense Aid (Lend-Lease) Supplemental Appropriation 
Bill, 1943: 

Hearings Before the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
78th Cong., Ist sess. ii, 193 pp. 

S. Rept. 265, 78th Cong., on H.R. 2753. 4 pp. 

Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations : Message 
from the President of the United States transmit- 
ting a report to Congress on lend-lease operations 
for the period ended April 30, 1948. H. Doc. 209, 
78th Cong. 43 pp. 

Reduction of Non-Essential Federal Expenditures: 
Additional Report of the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Non-Essential Federal Expenditures, 
Congress of the United States, pursuant to section 
601 of the Revenue Act of 1941. Travel and Com- 
munications in the Federal Government [Depart- 
ment of State, pp. 8, 10]. S. Doe. 57, 78th Cong. 
iv, 10 pp. 
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